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Our party of polar explorers needs to form no further
plans; it has only to persist in the one line of vigorous
activity, and its end will be reached. But, though it needs
no further deliberation, its efforts will hardly be relaxed
by confidence. The true statement seems to be that, when
our purpose and plan of action are in no way obstructed
by any imagined possibility of failure, we work on simply
without further planning along the line of action that lies
plain before us ; our impulse or desire carries us on with
full force and concentration of energy, because it is un-
troubled and unobstructed.1

But suppose that the sky becomes overcast, threatening
a blizzard ; or that the snow underfoot becomes so soft as
greatly to impede our progress ; or let any other difficulty
arise that renders us a little doubtful of attaining our end.
At once we begin to hope : we hope the weather will hold
good; we hope the snow will harden; we trudge on,
no longer confident, but full of hope, contemplating the
desired end, enjoying in anticipation the food we desire
and seek. But the threat, however faint, of some cause
of failure leads us to concentrate our efforts a little more,
keeps our minds more constantly occupied with the one
all-important end, restrains us from all unnecessary dis-
persion of our energies. That is a fundamental law of ail
impulse, all conation ; obstruction leads to more explicit
definition of the end and of the means to it, brings the
conative process more vividly into consciousness. Hope,
then, is not a new force added to our desire; it is merely
a new way in which the desire operates when confidence
is no longer complete. So long as the threat is slight or
distant, our desire continues to carry with it a pleasurable
anticipation of attainment; that is characteristic of the
state of hope.

But let the difficulties loom larger; the snow begins
to fall and the wind rises against us. Then hope gives
place to anxiety, or alternates with it; and there is no
sharp line of transition between the two states. In anxiety
our attention becomes still further concentrated upon the
task in hand, but especially upon the means, rather than

* See p. 385.